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“Why, 


not? 


lhe other day we were asked a question by a friend of ours who flies all over creation. 
**doesn’t Gulf get up a list of airports selling Gulf 
Aviation Gas so a fella can know where to get it—say, in Arkansas?"’ 
and got one up before he could say 
copy, if you want one. Just send a card to 


” he wanted to know, 





We said, *‘Why 


“‘contact!’’ We'd like for you to have a 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,”’ 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CAT-SKINNING DEPT. 





Remember vourdaddv telling vou ‘There's 
more'n one wav to skin a cat! 
Well. there's more than one way to re- 


fine oil, too. First, there are ordinary 


| 
methods. used bv evervbody. But, in addi 


tion. there's Gulf's exclusive Alchlor pro 
cess used onlv on Gulfpride. This extra, 
almost-magic process di lown far 
deeper into the 100% Pure Pennsylvania 

removes as much as 20% more sludge 
and dirt 


BRAIN-TWISTER A LA BEDOUIN 


The problem this month ts not new . ..far 
from it. But it still manages to trap about 
4 out of everv 6 people we try it o1 

An old and wealthy Arab had two sons. 


This being the 20th Cer 
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camel each of the boys had a 
and they argue 1 continually about whose 


to the dis- 


racing plane 


plane was the swifter, much 


gust of the old Man. 





When the father died, as sort of a post- 
mortem protest, he left his entire estate to 
the son whose ship would prove slower in 
a race from el Giaghbub to Buseima. The 
ensuing race, of course, was a fiasco. What 
with climbing, gliding, and circling, it 
took the bovs several weeks to cover the 
first few miles to the Sima oasis where 
lived a celebrated wise man 

But when they told their problem to 
the wise man, he in turn told them some 
thing that caused them both to leap into 
the planes and race furiously for Buseima. 

What did he tell them? 

All vou have to do to 


get it is to mail vour solution to T.W.T. Be 


sure to do $o, 1f vOu want a surprise 


The answer's no secret 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Down in the hinterlands of Venezuela with the 
Gulf geologists, we were sitting out under the 
almost neon-like stars. The air, while filled 
with stinging repartee, was incredibly free from 
the dread Venezuelan mosquitoes whose blood 
thirsty ferocity is a byword from Panama to 
Cape Horn 

A stranger, cautiously removing the fourth 
of his over-lapping mosquito head-nets, asked 
for partic ulars about the famed flving stinga- 
rees and inquired Ito Ol seeming treedom 
the group turned 
to me, begged that I tell of the far-famed Wil- 
liams vs Culictdae campaign 


from them. Almost to a man 


I told of great, high-powered mosquitoes 
which worked up altitude then dived headlong 
ona victim. | hes gave no warning ot approach, 
having found means of silencing their propellors. 

Then when white men began hanging net- 
ting over their hammocks, the mosquitoes 
changed tactics, and operated in 3-plane forma- 
tion. Diving together, numbers one and two 
would arrive slightly ahead of number three. 
The first two would fly directly against the 
threac 7 _ ing the sides of an opening in the 
nettin nd the third would dive on through 
with te wings folk led. They ke ept this up until 
all but two of a whole pursuit squadron had 
passed the outer defenses. Then they would 
form again inside and attack the human target 
in a huge “‘V"" formation. 

This went all right until the victims sprayed 
the netting with varnish. When the fighting 
mosquitoes collided with the stiffened netting, 
the casualty list was so high that they held a 
conference 

It seemed like a stalemate till a long-billed 
visiting fireman from Jersey suggested the possi- 
bilities in mv supply of G.A.G. This they 
raided a million strong. Fortified by this petro- 
eum vitamin extract, they went through th 
varnished nettings like rifle bullets 

That looked like the end. Our men were com- 
pelled to wear so much protective clothing that 
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they could hardly walk. But, as a desperate 
measure, we fed the few remaining drops of 
Gulf Aviation Gas saved from the raiders to 
the camp mascot, a small yellow canary. 

And in sober truth, within 24 hours Old 
Cheep-Cheep had not only cleaned out every 
last mosquito in Venezuela but he was flving 
in regularly from the Andes with a dead condor! 


Al Williams 
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P. S. In case any of you guys think it’s un- 
sporting of an editor to print his own stuff 
how would vou feel about handing out one of 
those nifty Whopper Diplomas every month 
and not having one of vour own? 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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The Flight Training Program 


VER four hundred universities and colleges in the 

United States have initiated their ground school 
instruction courses in preparation for the flight training 
program being sponsored by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. The program calls for the preparation of 
11,000 American youth between the ages of 18 and 25 
for their private pilot certificates at government expense. 


The tremendous magnitude of the undertaking is self- 
evident. The rapidity with which the C. A. A. has 
launched the program is little short of remarkable. There 
are bound to be mistakes because there is such little 
precedent to go on. But let us remember that when the 
mistakes are made and criticism becomes audible there is 
no problem or difficulty that can’t be properly ironed out, 


With proper administration and close supervision of 
flight training a high degree of safety will be guaran- 
teed; in fact the success or failure of the program de- 
pends entirely upon the safety factor. And upon this 
year’s record rests the future of the project that can 
mean more to non-scheduled aviation than any other 
stimulant the minds of experts could conceive. What 
will it mean to fixed-base operations, airplane sales; and 
every phase of private flying to unloose 11,000 full- 
fledged private pilots nine months from now? 


One of the most interesting side-lights of the C. A. A. 
Training program may be found in the possibilities of 
bringing in thousands of people for the ground school 
training that forms a very definite and necessary part of 
the plan. No doubt every participating college and uni- 
versity will have scores of young men and young women 
who will enter ground school even though they will not 
receive free flight training. If this holds true a large 





number of these ground school students are apt to take 
up flight training on their own hook. 


It is to be regretted that only 5 per cent of the 11,000 
flight students are to be non-college boys. We are of the 
opinion that a greater percentage, possibly 20 per cent, 
should be allocated to the non-college elemnt. Of course, 
if the plan is renewed in 1940-1941, the non-college group 
can be materially increased and this year’s small figure 
can be considered an experimental program just as the 
college program of this Spring. 


The main reason for our desire to see the non-college 
category come in for more training is the fact that the 
average young man-in-the-street has started out in life 
and has some kind of a job that would permit him to keep 
on flying after receiving his wings. In addition, you will 
find him a little more settled than his college boy con- 
temporary, having received a few more hard knocks while 
getting started in life. 


In the communities where the 5 per cent non-college 
training is carried on, it is hoped that some preferential 
or competitive method is used whereby good physical 
specimens within the age limits will be chosen on the 
basis of their ground school work, similar to the Ten- 
nessee Flight Training Program inaugurated in that 
State’s high schools two years ago. By working along 
these lines the sponsors of the non-college group can 
afford ground school courses to almost unlimited numbers 
of our youth, thereby disseminating valuable aeronautical 
training to those uncounted thousands not now within 
reach—the average man in the street. 

We wouldn’t be surprised to see the non-college end 
of the C. A. A. flight training program turn out to be 
the most significant phase of the entire set-up, in spite of 
the fact that only 5 per cent of the 11,000 come under the 
actual flight training. 
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AVIATION Legislation SuAvey 


Of the forty-nine measures introduced in the last session 
of Congress, fourteen became law, six were passed by one 
of the houses and twenty-nine are yet to be acted upon. 


COMPREHENSIVE digest of the aviation legisla- 
tion introduced in the last session of Congress has 
been prepared by John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America. The digest 
shows that forty-nine measures dealing with aeronautics 
were introduced. Fourteen became law. Six were passed 
by one house or the other. The remaining 29 bills re- 
ceived no affirmative action. All bills will maintain 
their present status until carried into subsequent sessions. 
Six of the 14 items of legislation made direct appro- 
priations to the Army and Navy air forces, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Most important of the other new laws was the National 
Defense Act of 1939, providing for expansion of air 
force strength in several ways, including 6,000 planes 
and increased personnel for the Air Corps, limitation of 
profits to 12 per cent, educational orders for equipment 
and improved defenses for the Panama Canal. 

The new Vinson Act provides for increased naval avia- 
tion facilities at 12 designated stations, and also auth- 
orizes the Secretary of the Navy to construct engine 
laboratory and other buildings at the Philadelphia Naval 
Aircraft Factory. The Lee Act provides for the C. A. A. 
civilian pilot training program. The Bailey Act pro- 
vides for three new Coast Guard cutters, a base and air 
station in Alaska and 15 new seaplanes for Coast Guard 
aviation. The Sheppard Act authorizes the Chief of 
Air Corps to purchase secret aircraft parts, instruments 
and accessories without divulging their nature by adver- 
tising for bids. The May Act permits the Government 
to service at cost the aircraft of foreign military air at- 
taches in the United States. The Pepper Act sets up 
August 19th as National Aviation Day. The Thomas 
Act awarded Howard Hughes a Congressional Medal. 

The six general legislative bills passed by one of the 
two branches of Congress and awaiting final considera- 
tion include amendments to the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, the Barbour bill providing peacetime 
penalties for violation of the Espionage Act of 1917, 
the Sheppard bill increasing military reservations and 
establishing a huge anti-aircraft practice range on the 
Mojave Desert, the Pepper bill granting an honorary 
pilot’s certificate to Orville Wright, the Sheppard bill 
authorizing the award of aircraft, parts and accessories 
contracts to the three lowest bidders when the Secretary 
of War determines that the lowest bidder cannot per- 
form the work to the best advantage of he Government, 
and the Bloom neutrality bill revising the Act of 1935. 


MONG the 29 bills which were not acted upon was 

the Hill measure containing numerous provisions 
dealing with the Air Corps, one of which directs the 
Secretary of War to build an aircraft plant large enough 
to determine production costs of planes, engines and 
parts. That and the Reed bill called for establishment of 
a U. S. Aeronautical Academy. The La Follette-Thomas 
labor bill provided severe restrictions for employers 
during strikes. The Sheppard bill would have the Gov- 
ernment spend $30,000 to construct an “air mine” for 
anti-aircraft defense. The McCarran bill would prohibit 


employment of aliens in aircraft factories. The Maas bill 
would create a National Defense Commission to pass on 
all patented and non-patented inventions submitted to the 
Government for defense purposes. The Lea bill would 
authorize a privately financed system of transcontinental 
toll highways with airports. The Gillette-Miller bill 
would set up a permanent Senate Committee on aero- 
nautics. Other bills would promote dirigible construc- 
tion and research. Several deal with various forms of so- 
called neutrality policy. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce legislation 
digest has been released to all members. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PRIVATE PILOT’S HANDBOOK, by W. C. Chambliss 
and W. F. McDonald; Aerotext Publishing Co., New 
York, 1939; 130 pages; illustrated. 


E HAVE waited a longtime for this book. Many 

sincere attempts have been made in the past to con- 
solidate all the material necessary for the fledgling pilot 
to know for successfully passing his private test; but none 
have been so concise and thorough as this new text, which 
we feel sure will find a wide following among student 
pilots. It will also be well received by those who wish 
to brush up on their fundamentals when they go up for 
renewal. 

Both the authors of the PRIVATE PILOT’S HAND. 
BOOK are pilots of long standing with years of flight 
instruction experience to their credit. They do not offer 
their opus as an exhaustive treatise on the subject matter 
with which it deals, namely, navigation, meteorology and 
Civil Air Regulations; but rather to give a clear under- 
standing of those elementary phases of the subjects by 
means of which a pilot may safely operate his plane 
under contact conditions in accordance with the rules, 
and to apply the information necessary for a private pilot 
rating. 

The book contains more than 150 typical questions on 
the three examination subjects as a guide to preparation 
for tests. In addition, the authors have included a seec- 
tion of helpful hints on the flight test, based upon a study 
of the most common failings which candidates show in 
that phase of the examination. The book is liberally il- 
lustrated with diagrams on which, by appropriate legends, 
the authors have further sought to simplify presentation 
of their material. 

We won't be surprised to see many flight instructors 
order quantities of the Handbook for all their student 
pilots. If your own instructor is too penurious to give 
you one, we suggest you spend two bucks fifty of your 
own as a wise investment. 





WIND, SAND AND STARS, by Antoine De Saint Ex- 
upery, translated from the French by Lewis Galantiere; 
Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, 1939; 306 pages. 


oer laying claims to the distinction of being one 

of the most beautifully written books of the twentieth 

century, Exupery’s latest contribution to the world’s best 

lierature is far up in the ranks of best sellers. Like Ann 
(Continued on page 12) 





MARTIN FOR SHREVEPOR 


His business is oil and although his widespread flying 






activities are largely for business reasons he finds 
time to work for aviation in his community and region. 





Jack Story 


O major industry has quite taken to the airplane as 
has the petroleum industry, particularly in the mid- 
continent oil belt where its representatives and the ma- 


chines they fly are familiar sights upstairs in our un- 


limited airspace. 


Although most oil men with airplanes have an intense 
interest in all things aeronautical, not all of them take 
time off to get in the real swim, mix and mingle with 
aviation folk and work on aviation projects. And when 
vou do find one that does devote some time to the flying 
game outside the realm of executive transportation you 
discover he will put everything he has into every project, 
and above all, show positive and usually quick results 


from the energy expended. 


Such is the case of Fritz Martin of Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana. Without men like Fritz, we doubt very much if 
aviation’s progress in the great Southwest would be as 
marked or as noticeable. He gets in and pitches when 
there’s a job to be done for the benefit of airplanes and 


the men who fly them. 


Another characteristic about Fritz that we of the South- 
west appreciate: He’s an airplane salesman without port- 
folio, and when it comes to convincing sales talk as to 
why modern business men should fly, he knows how, par- 
ticularly if the victim is in the petroleum industry. Fritz 
starts off with the fact that oil means large investments 
and risks and these in turn mean losses unless the oper- 
ator is constantly on his toes, especially when it comes 
to speed and quick thinking. 


‘A lot of people have the idea that everything in oil is 
luxury,” Martin says, “And they picture oil men as 
pound foolish. Nothing is farther from the truth. There 
are some oil men who scatter the cash right and left, but 
they don’t stay in the business long. They made most of 
the big fields in the Southwest all right but somebody 
else had to take them over 


“An oil man is in the money nowadays only if he’s 
penny wise in everything he does. He may deal in large 
figures, true; but he builds these from the little ones as 
deftly, in proportion, as does the purse-pinching house- 
wife. He eliminates waste in motion and his expense 
account, while being large, is made to pay dividends. 
Efficiency is the key to his success.” 


It was for efficiency that the airplane was adapted to 
Martin’s operations. With activities in Oklahoma, Lou- 
isiana and West Texas, he was faced with frequent and 
lengthy travel schedules as are most oil operators. They 
might maintain expensive offices and staffs in several 
towns located near operations. But neither ground travel 
nor branch offices could match the efficiency and econ- 
omy possible by private airplane operation as Martin 
carries on. 


“What is of more importance, however, is that a 
private airplane actually saves much more money than 





it opens up new roads to profits 


mere excess expenses 
by giving me the advantage over competition,” he adds. 
Using the Martin Beechcraft, his key men hop from field 
to field, accomplishing in a matter of hours tasks other- 
wise requiring days and weeks or multiple crews. At the 
same time, costly oil equipment—the small but vitally 
necessary gadgets without which a complex drilling rig 
is paralyzed—is often ferried to locations inaccessible in 
many instances except by teams. 


HEN a drilling crew is forced into idleness, costs 

mount rapidly. The men employed on a drilling 
rig receive high wages. Delay also invites costly repairs 
and re-working of holes. Moreover, delay in some cases 
has meant the difference between oil and no oil, which 
means the loss or gain of thousands of dollars. There is, 
for example, the case of gas blowouts and fire. Time 
means everything. The Martin plane has been used to 
fly in equipment to extinguish fire and shut down wells 
quickly, whereas mud and terrain may prevent fire fight- 
ing equipment from reaching the scene for days, while 
costs shoot skyward. Many an operator has gone broke 


z 


in such cases. 


Glancing over his books, kept constantly up to date, 
Fritz can tell instantly the full story of airplane owner- 
ship in private enterprise. He averages about 2,500 miles 
a month. Most of this mileage is made in hurry trips 
about the oil territory. His ship is always ready to go 
and he uses it much the same as he would a taxi—a tele- 
phone call to the airport, a quick trip out, a hop to 
Houston or Tulsa or Midland or some other place, and 


back. 


On many occasions the Martin plane flies empty ex- 
cept for the pilot. These are the times when it is con- 
venient to send for deeds or other valuable papers, or 
equipment. There are other times when his men have to 
make fast connections. His pilot is a busy man and 
when he isn’t around fast enough Martin takes over the 
controls himself. 


As to costs, Fritz has figured his air travel averages 
about 9 cents a mile, which includes everything from 
gasoline to maintenance and depreciation. This is re- 
markably low when one considers that many corporations 
allow 7 cents a mile on automobile travel. 


Besides being widely known throughout southwestern 
oil circles, Fritz is especially a familiar sight around the 
airports, large and small. Having taken the lead in many 
movements for the advancement and promotion of pri- 
vate flying in the Southwest, he can sit down and “hangar 
fly” with the best of them. He is vice-president represent- 
ing the State of Louisiana in the Air Congress of Amer- 
ica, Southwest Division, and a main-spring in that pro- 
gressive organization. Mrs. Martin, a pilot in her own 
right, is Louisiana Governor of the Women’s National 
Aeronautical Association. It’s a rare combination and a 
valuable one, especially for southwestern flying activity. 








With their airport and seaplane base program in the final completion 
service facilities second to none, Florida hangs out the wel- 
in anticipation of its greatest season. 


stage and 
come mat to the aviation world 


Art Keil 


N increase of approximately 75 per cent in the 

number of private pilots visiting Florida during the 
coming season as compared with last year was predicted 
by Wright Vermilya, Jr.. of West Palm Beach, Florida 
Governor of N. A. A., who has just completed a flying 
survey of state facilities. 


Matching the demand from sportsmen pilots will be 
additional facilities in almost every section of Florida, 
he said. Not only will those who use airports find both 
the landing fields and the service improved, but after 
the first of the year seaplane pilots will be able to drop 
down at almost any point along the Atlantic or Gulf 
coasts and the shore of Lake Okeechobee. 


Fifty new or improved seaplane bases are scheduled 
for immediate construction under sponsorship of the 
C. A. A. and local counties or cities with assistance of 


the National Youth Administration. These are to be 


strategically located throughout the state and in most 
cases should be completed during December. 

The major airport system of the entire state has been 
improved in almost every instance, while a number of 
secondary ports have been remodeled or repaired. The 
N. A. A. service department has made a survey of the 
entire system and awarded approved certificates for the 
benefit of pilots unfamiliar with the country. 

In his flying survey of the state Vermilya learned that 
advance reservations for hangar space and inquiries from 
sportsmen pilots clearly indicate a demand for accom- 
modations far in excess of that during last season. He 
estimated the increase at about 75 per cent on the basis 
of October and November inquiries. 

“General interest in aviation is on the upgrade,” he 
said, and the number of private pilots is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. It is only natural that the number 
coming to Florida will keep pace with the national gain. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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PROBLEMS OF SUBMERGED ENGINE INSTALLATIONS 


Part II. 
Wellwood E. Beall 


; 
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E. G. Emery, Jr. _ 
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HE studies of all submerged engine installations, 
which we have made, were based on engines using 
liquid cooling for the cylinders. These engines, in some 
cases, also require, in addition to the ever present oil 
cooler, inte reool rs fol their super harger air. The space 
required for the radiators, or heat exchanges, for the 
cylinders coolant, supercharged air, and lubricating oil, 


together with their connecting ducts, controls, supports, 


and plumbing, greatly increase the cubic size of the 
power plant installation. As a matter of fact, in some 
installations the volume required for these heat ex- 
changers and their attendant ducts and equipment is 
larger than the engine itself, and constitutes the greater 
portion of the total power plant volume. The aircraft 


designer is very much tempted to reduce the size of the 
heat eX hangers and the radiation areas beyond practical 
satisfactory minimums because of improvements in the 
aircraft performance, but this is to be avoided. The 
cylinder coolant, lubricating oil, and supercharged air 
heat exchangers, or radiators, and their necessary intake 
and exhaust duct systems, all absorb a considerable 
amount of power. If this power loss is excessive, general 
overall aircraft inefficiency will result. This indicates 
that a large amount of attention must be paid to the de- 
sign and correlation of the various variables present. We 
have found that design information on these items is 
alarmingly scarce. It is recommended that the engine and 
radiator manufacturers carry on a co-ordinated research 
and test program, in an effort to advance the solutions 
to these problems and to improve the efficiency of these 


‘ ooling systems. 


The radiation of heat from the large mass of engine 
cylinders, crankcase, exhaust collector, and coolant pip- 
ing amounts to a tremendous quantity of heat. Each en- 
gine compartment must be adequately and separately 
ventilated to permit reason ible temperatures at electrical 
accessories, such as spark plugs and magnetos, and to 
prevent overheating of the adjacent aircraft structure. 
[his cooling system, added to the others, means that 
nearly every power plant installation will be equipped 
with six cooling systems cooling the following items: 
cylinders, lubricating oil, supercharged air, exhaust gas 
disposal system, accessories, and engine compartment. 


he foremost consideration in designing the exhaust 
disposal system is safety. The exhaust gas disposal system 
cooling system cannot be combined with the engine com- 
partment ventilation and cooling system because a failure 
in the exhaust gas disposal system might transmit fire 
into the engine compartment. Exhaust stack failures also 
may result in damage to the structure of the aircraft. It 
is, therefore, necessary to design these stacks in such a 
way that, first, they will not be susceptible to failures, 
and second, that even if failures occur, the heat and 
flames must be so directed that they will not cause struc- 
tural disintegration. Too much care cannot be put into 
the design of the exhaust gas disposal system because 
stacks fabricated from the most modern materials and of 
the latest design are still often subject to failure from 


expansion, inefficient heat disposition or “hot spots,” 
and insufficient radiation. When the system is confined 
inside the wing, and failure occurs, very serious results 
are apt to follow. Positive means must be provided for 
cooling those portions of the exhaust gas disposal system 
located within the wing. Liquid cooling of the exhaust 
stacks has been considered, but found to be practically 
imposisble due to the tremendous weight penalty involved 
in additional radiation area. Therefore, we believe that 
the only reasonable solution is to air cool the stacks 
within the wing and to convey the gases outside the wing 
at the earliest practical opportunity. The problem en- 
tailed in mounting the exhaust gas disposal system will be 
further amplified by engine vibration, and any flexible 
joints in the collector must not be allowed to leak. It is 
our belief that the problems of exhaust disposal for sub- 
merged engine installations will be much greater than 
those encountered in the present type of nacelle installa- 
tions. 

As mentioned before, the structural members of the 
aireraft must not be exposed to excessive teperatures. 
One hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit is about the 
safe maximum limit for aluminum alloy structures. The 
temperature of the exhaust disposal system will be in 
the neighborhood of 1500 degrees to 1700 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Stainless steel and other alloys can be exposed to 
higher temperatures than the aluminum alloys without 
losing their strength, and therefore, it is most probable 
that stainless steel, or its equivalent, will be utilized for 
the structure of the aircraft adjacent to the power plant 
installation. 

In some aircraft designs the installation of turbo-super- 
chargers in conjunction with submerged engine installa- 
tions have been considered. It was found, however, that 
the mass of weight, the complication of the installation, 
and the aerodynamic disadvantages do not make the 
turbo installation attractive, especially for an already 
heavy type of installation. We have found that two-speed 
superchargers or two stage superchargers with inter- 
coolers are the best compromise for power at altitude, 
space, and weight considerations. Although it is true that 
some power is lost through the exhaust, which might be 
recovered by the turbo installation, we believe that a 
portion of this power might readily be recovered by jet 
propulsion with properly designed exhaust outlets and 
high enough airspeeds. We are of the opinion that con- 
siderable research is warranted along this line. 

Inasmuch as the engines which we have worked with 
are more or less in the design and experimental stages, 
they are inclined to be heavy. The weight of these en- 
gines, together with the cylinder coolant system, varies 
from 1.5 to 1.7 pounds per horsepower, as compared to 
|.1 to 1.2 for conventional air-cooled radial engines. 
The extension shafts, necessary supports, the heavier and 
longer exhaust disposal systems, and the structural 
weight penalties on the aircraft, all added to the weight 
of the engine, further increase the specific weight per 
horsepower for the sumberged engine. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CHAPMAN S SEHPLANE RECORD 


Despite bad weather and a 340 pound overload, 


a New Orleans fixed base operator demonstrates 


what can be done with a modern seaplane. 


ENRY CHAPMAN of New Orleans didn’t surprise us 
H as much as the rest of the flying world by hopping 
non-stop from New York to New Orleans this month in 
his pontoon-equipped, Continental powered 65 Aeronca 
“Chief,” because “Uncle” Henry has been monkeying 
around quite sometime with these long-distance flights 
when taking delivery on his airplanes, plus the fact 
when he sets out to do something he might not do it 
the first time but usually comes up with his goal in the 
bag sooner or later. 

Just about the time we are getting bored with all these 
lightplane endurance records (all they prove is that our 
modern engines can take it and everyone is pretty well 
sold on that idea), up pops Uncle Henry with a world’s 
record for light seaplanes. Taking off at 6:00 a. m. EST 
from New York, Henry sat down in New Orleans exactly 
1314 hours later. He carried 486 pounds of gas, 15 
pounds of oil, and 210 pounds of Chapman—a gross 
weight of 1593 pounds, or 340 pounds overload. The 
weather was horrible. So bad that he was forced back 
several times, but finally pushing on through by way of 
Greensboro, Spartanburg, Atlanta and Mobile, and to a 
landing at 6:30 p. m. CST in the Industrial Canal at 
New Orleans. 

His distance (not including backtracking on account 
of weather) was 1186 miles, or an average speed of 
87.85 m. p. h. Only 61 of the 81 gallons of gasoline 
were consumed and the pilot estimates he could have 
easily flown on to Galveston. Instead of carrying extra 
tanks for extra fuel, he carried it in his pontoons. Other 
than this arrangement, the Aeronca was a stock model. 
What’s most remarkable is the fact that total cost was 
$12.75, or one and one-tenth cents per mile for the en- 
tire flight! 


This happened to be the 
24th World’s Record chalked 
up in Aeronca airplanes, 
most of the balance having 
been made by Ben King of 
Washington, D. C. The light 
land plane distance record 
is one of the 24. 


On Henry’s trip north sev- 
eral weeks previously, he at- 
tempted to break the record, 
but was forced down by bad 
weather in Danville, Va. Not 
discouraged, Henry waited 
there for five days for the 
weather to clear, flew to New 
York, saw the World’s Fair, 
gassed up, grabbed a sand- 
wich and started back for 
New Orleans. Henry reports 
that the Coast Guard at 
Floyd Bennett Seaplane Base 
gave him every assistance in 





Henry Chapman of New Orleans 


and his record-breaking Continental 


C. A. A. Communications Division gave him unlimited 
assistance by broadcasting the weather conditions to him, 
which he picked up on his little Lear Portable Radio. 

Henry says that his little Continental was purring so 
smoothly that he shaved while passing over Georgia (but 
the name of the shaving cream is withheld . . . too much 
advertising for Barbasol) . as he left New York so 
early, he did not have time to shave. 

ORE about the man who made this outstanding 

flight. Uncle Henry, as he is called by his friends 

and the boys around the airport, has had a very interest- 

ing background, his experience in aviation going back to 

1918 when he entered the School of Military Aeronautics, 

University of Texas, starting flying in June, 1918, and 
soloed in a “Jenny” after 2 hours 14 minutes dual. 

In October, 1918, he was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Air Corp and acted as instructor 
at March Field in California. In 1919 he was transferred 
to inactive service, and from that time to 1929, did some 
intermittent flying, barnstorming, etc. In 1929 he became 
Chief Pilot for New Orleans Transport Co., and Chap- 
man-Langstaff Flying Service. 

In January, 1933, Henry became Chief Pilot for 
“Vausa” and “Sica” Airlines in Central America, and he 
still holds a transport license from the Republic of Hon- 
duras. While flying in Central America he carried food 
to stranded settlers during floods, carried wounded sol- 
diers to hospitals, carried corpses and gold from the 
interior. 

In 1934, Henry returned to New Orleans and took up 
his duties as President and Chief Pilot for the Chapman 
Air Service. Henry gets his title “Captain” by virtue of 
the fact that he holds a Master’s License unlimited which 
allows him to captain any ship on the waters of any 
ocean. He has crossed the 
Atlantic 32 times and visit- 
ed 23 foreign countries. 

Other data on the world’s 
record seaplane distance 
flight includes the following: 

EQUIPMENT CARRIED: 
Lear Radio, Pontoon Fuel Tanks 
(32 gal. each), Standard Fuel 
Tanks (12 gal.) Auxiliary Fuel 
Tank (5 gal.), Hand Wobble 
Pump, One Quart Thermos Bot- 
tle Water, One Quart Thermos 
Bottle Coffee, Fire Extinguisher, 
Flash Light, First Aid Kit, Exide 
Battery, Position Lights, Com- 
pass, Engine Tachometer, Oil 
Pressure Gauge, Oil Temperature 
Gauge, Altimeter, Airspeed Indi- 
cator, Altitude Mixture Control, 
Cabin Heater, Carburetor Air 
Heater. 

LOG OF FLIGHT: 
Mileage of course flown—1186 
Mileage of airline course—1120 
Elapsed time 13 hrs. 35 minutes 
Average altitude—2000 feet 


Average speed—88 miles per hr. 
Fuel consumed—61 gallons 





, . : red A 
his take-off. Likewise, the oe 


Oil consumed—1 quart 





The 1939 Nationals 





They open in the dead center of a general European War, 
run their course with Turner, Fuller and Chester repeating, 


A 


and end with the resignation of the Hendersans as managers. 


OR the first time in the history of the National Air 

Races in Cleveland. something came along to crowd 
the daily program off the front pages of the local papers. 
It was the outbreak of war in Europe; and the thought 
occurred to us that perhaps only a war could do that 
job, and that we had not heretofore realized just what 
the Races mean each vear to the average Clevelander and 
those who come long ways to see the annual classic. 


Something of an unremitting pall hung over the races 
all three days. The war of course furnished the predom- 
inant back-drop and our own military services on parade 
during the program intensified the feeling. The crash of 
Leland F. Williams on the take-off of the Greve and Art 
Chester finishing it alone saddened the meet. The post- 
ponement of the Thompson from Labor Day to un- 
scheduled Tuesday because ol a cold, nasty wind and 
rain storm added further to the general grey undertone. 
The whole was climaxed by announcement that the 
Hendersons would retire forever from management. 


Inglorious as their last job might have appeared, there 
was much of the old color to the 1939 Nationals, showing 
the promotional genius of the brothers Cliff and Phil. 
And when the announcement came that they were resign- 
ing. even their more severe and erstwhile critics asked 
the question, “But who can we get that will do the job 
as well?”——proving, we suppose, there’s some truth in 
the old saving that you don’t miss a lot of folks ‘til they 


have gone, 


The service branches were especially impressive this 
vear. in harmony with the world military tenseness. The 
Army's camouflaged P-36's of the 27th Pursuit Squadron. 
the Boeing X\-B-15 and the Navy's eighteen Grummans 
from the “Red Rippers” put on a spectacular show and 
further convinced us they should be a larger part of each 


years program. 


[he opening day feature, of course, was Frank Fuller 
coming in to win the Bendix transcontinental in 7 hours 
| minutes or an average of 282 m.p.h. in his Seversky. 
Art Bussy came in second for a time of 8 hours, 2] 
minutes in his tri-motored Bellanca, which proved quite 
a sensation to many spectators. Arlene Davis took third 
in het Spartan Executive. 


The Greve Trophy Race was a bitter disappointment 
from a competitive standpoint. Art Chester took it with 
no competition at all, turning in a new Greve record of 
203.390 all the way to cop the $9,000 first. Only “Hard 
Luck” Harry Crosby was up in the air with him, and was 
flagged tor second. 


Labor Day was rained out before the Thompson came 
up, so it was postponed until the following afternoon. 
Again it was Roscoe all the way. After a slow first 
lap, he thought he had cut a pylon in the second and 
turned to make it again. This kept him fronrbreaking 
last year’s record by a mere shadow. After making 
the first two he started up into the 290 m.p.h. bracket 
and never flew a lap under his old speed record of 
285.419. From the eleventh through the twentieth he 


”) 


averaged better than 295 m.p.h. After his spectacular 
repeat job, Roscoe announced that it would be his last 


( losed-course race, 





N our opinion, outside the actual racing and military 

program, the fans seemed to enjoy the Granene father 
and son trio more than the other program features. Dick 
Granere, the grand old man of show flying, with his two 
sons, Dick, Jr., and Jim, can certainly cut the capers 
with their three Cubs. A brand new act that looks dan- 
gerous but carries a good margin of safety well con- 
cealed. 

Other highlights were Len Peterson’s high speed acro- 
batics in a clipped wing Monocoupe; Mike Murphy’s old 
stand-by smoke tricks and the effective upside down and 
right side up flying; Bev Howard’s Cub acrobatics, 
Squeek Burnett and cotton duster supreme, Jesse Bristow 
with his D-12 Hawk; the pick-a-back act of Danny Fowlie 
and Don Berent. 

With the Hendersons gone, it is logical to suppose that 
the National Air Races of the future will undergo con- 
siderable revision. What course they will take is not yet 
predictable, but we wouldn’t be surprised to see some 
historical announcement shortly from the headquarters 
in Cleveland. There is strong sentiment for more A. T. C. 
participation, and more acts that prove up airplanes as 
useful appliances rather than circus performers. We thor- 
oughly concur in this but wonder what’s going to take 
the place of hair-raisin’, spell-bindin’ Henderson show- 
manship when it comes to making profits from paid 
admissions. We are glad it is for someone else to figure 
out. There are far more important things than National 
\ir Races for us to worry about and we suppose the 
Hendersons feel the same way about it. 

\ colorful era in American aviation passes with the 
retirement from the Air Race scene by the brothers Hen- 
derson. We wish them success and happiness in all they 
undertake back in California. They deserve it. 





(PHOTOS ON OPPOSITE PAGE BY KENNETH J. BOEDECKER, WRIGHT 
AERONAUTICAL CORP.) 


FIRST ROW: Eleanor Nevils (Mrs. Mark E.), Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 

Eleanor France (Mrs. Charles W.), Curtiss-Wright, St. Louis Airplane 

Division; Karl J. Kernochan of Goodyear; J. T. “Jack” Shannon of 

American Aviation; W. J. Patterson, Mgr., Wichita Airport; Leslie C. 
Miller, Miller Aviation Supply; Bob Ball, Detroit News. 


SECOND ROW: Bunny Davis Greenleigh (first hostess of EAT) and in 

the background Pat O'Malley of C. A. A. with Mark Nevils; Margaret 

Woodson (Mrs. O. L. “Woody’’), Bell Aircraft; Mary Moseley (Mrs. 

Zack); Corrington Gill, Ass‘t. Sec. of Commerce; Louisiana’s T. B. 

Herndon; Ward Knisley, instrument section of Wright Field; and Dale 
Riblet with Helen Ritchey. 


THIRD ROW: C. A. A.’s Bob Fogg: H. “Heinie’ Bender; Edythe Fell 

(Mrs. Dick of Gulf Oil); J. Wesley Smith, Patco Field, Philadelphia; 

Cotton Jeter of Barham Drilling Co.; Charlotte Crockett (Mrs. C. C. of 
Kollsman); Bob Ellis, pilot for Walker Inman. 


FOURTH ROW: Jessie H. Tichenor (Mrs. Frank of Aero Digest); Bill 

McConnell; Chet Clark of Solventol Chemical; Phil Stephenson of 

Brewster Aeronautical; Don B. Wilson of United Air Lines; Jack Pat- 

tison (Union Central Life) and two old cronies C. B. Allen (Air Safety 

Board) and Deke Lyman (United Aircraft) in background; Major Bob 
Copsey, N. J. N. G., with Guy Whitaker of Goodrich. 


FIFTH ROW: Jack Knight, United Air Lines; Paul Weld, Piper Aircraft; 

Frank M. Bender, Aviation Mig. Corp., with Lew Reisner of Stinson in 

left background; Pat O'Malley, Chuck Kerwood and Mary Moseley; 

Betty Cleveland (Mrs. “Pop” of Cleveland Pneumatic Tool); Elmer 

Olson, Pratt & Whitney; Russ Hosler; Dick Calkins; Monte Chumbley, 
Waco Aircraft; R. C. Bob Quinlan; and Horace Keane. 


SIXTH ROW: Helen and Ronnie Gall, Wright Aeronautical; John Burn- 

ham of Bridgeport Brass; Edna Pedler (Mrs. “Jim” of Goodrich); Zack 

Moseley, creator of “Smiling Jack”; Commander Ralph S. Barnaby, 

U.S.N.; H. Warren Holladay of Spartan Aircraft; Jim Gallagher, Carter 

Oil; Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hansen with Howie and Millie Hartman of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 


SEVENTH ROW: Left to right, Jack Horner (Pratt & Whitney), Barbara 

Hubbard, Lela Horner and Bun Hubbard; Bob Laut; Monocoupe’s Clare 

Bunch; Bill Lear; Birmingham's Steadham Acker; the photographer 
himself, Ken Boedecker; Ray Brown of General Tire. 
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FLORIDA STEPS OUT 
(Continued from page 7) 


Here in Palm Beach County we are making plans to 
take care of twice as many planes and pilots as we had 
last year on the basis of inquiries coming into the county 
aviation department and Palm Beach Aero Corp. We 
will have many improvements at Morrison Field, the 
major county airport at West Palm Beach, as well as at 
the other ports in Lake Worth, Boca Raton and Belle 
Glade. Three new seaplane bases will be built at Lake 
Park. Lake Worth and Pahokee while the base at West 
Palm Beach will be put in first class condition.” 

This large-scale improvement is indicative of what's 
going on over the entire state. Florida wants the entire 
flying world to know that when winter comes, she'll be 
ready to take care of you whether you fly a putt-putt or a 
bi-motored Electra. 


HE State has also become conscious that there is an 

opportunity to interest industrial executives in moving 
to Florida and an active campaign on that phase of de- 
velopment will be launched immediately to establish 
industrial aviation on a permanent basis. With all the 
advantages of any other section of the nation and some 
to spare, Florida is now in a position to offer free sites 
for factories and fields, buildings erected “to order,” 
low cost housing, adjacent ship and rail transportation, 
tax exemptions for both fatcories and homes, living costs 
comparable to any in the United States on a year ‘round 
basis, and weather conditions for production and flying 
which cannot be improved upon anywhere. 

With the double barreled program for aviation promo- 
tion, one to give new impetus in the campaign to increase 
private flying and the other to bring in aviation manu- 
facturing enterprises, Florida is preparing itself for a 
busy winter season. Perhaps the most spectacular chap- 
ter in the private flying column will be the mass flight 
of more than 1,000 planes and 2,500 passengers and 
pilots who are expected to be entertained in January 
when the annual Lightplane Cavalcade moves down the 
state for the All-American Air Maneuvers. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 5) 


Lindbergh, the author of WIND, SAND and STARS finds 
his greatest audience outside the realm of those who fly 
yet airmen particularly will receive the utmost from his 
experiences and the philosophy he developed after thir- 
teen years active identity with French aviation. 

The author is not a neophyte to American recognition. 
His first book, NIGHT FLIGHT, will be remembered by 
many of our generation as one of the finest examples of 
literature for the airman’s shelves. And like NIGHT 
FLIGHT, Exupery’s new masterpiece reveals an unsur- 
passed power of description of the soul and beauty of 
flight. Anyone who reads the books will never forget 
the account of his flight in a hurricane off South America 
or his exciting adventures while lost on the Sahara 
Desert; for his descriptive powers and poetic command 
of language leave an indelible mark on the reader’s mind 
as if having actually lived the same experiences. We 
think therein lies the author’s genius. 

Exupery started flying in 1926 but few pilots with even 
older log books have packed into such a brief span of 
years so much adventure and experience. It will be re- 
membered that he was a member of the transatlantic sur- 
vey flights carried on early this year by the French Gov- 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


ernment, which is in itself articulate testimony of his 
authority to write of airplanes and men who fly them. 





AERONAUTIC RADIO, by Myron F. Eddy; The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1939; 496 pages; illustrated. 


ERE is a comprehensive work that anyone interested 

in one of the most important aeronautical sciences 
may use profitably for a long time. Pilots, mechanics, 
students, or operations personnel will find in it a wealth 
of material on a subject that is coming more and more 
into the “must” column of an airman’s information and 
education. 

Author Eddy has drawn on the knowledge of many 
specialists identified with aeronautic radio and has com- 
piled and organized his material so well that the book 
may be used as a text, a reference volume or for general 
education in aviation radio. If the reader studies the 
first eleven chapters carefully enough he should be able 
to pass the theoretical part of the examination for an 
aviation radio operator’s license. These twelve chapters 
cover the following subjects: aviation radio communica- 
tions, fundamentals of electricity, radio electricity, radio 
circuits, radio tubes, batteries, power supplies, radiotele- 
graph transmitters, radio range beacons, radiotelephone 
transmitters and receivers. 

The next five chapters, namely: direction finders, in- 
strument landing systems, radio traffic control, installa- 
tion of equipment and maintenance, explain the special 
applications of radio to aeronautics. 

The entire text is written under the influence of exist- 
ing requirements of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in order that the reader’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject may be such that a complete understanding and re- 
spect for radio rules and regulations will result. 

The author is a retired Lieutenant of the United States 
Navy and a member of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 





Braniff Buys New Douglas Airliners 


@® Four new Douglas DC-3 airliners will be added to Braniff Airways’ 
“B-Liner” fleet late in November, T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, 
announced recently. The giant ships, with luxurious facilities for 21 
passengers and a crew of three, together with extra engines, radio and 
other equipment, represent an investment in excess of $500,000, Mr. 
Braniff stated. Announcement of the purchase came through the 
Oklahoma City general offices of the airline following advice received 
from Mr. Braniff who is now in conference with officials of the 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation at the Douglas factory in Santa Monica, 
California. 

The new B-Liners will increase to 16 Braniff’s present fleet which 
consists of 14-passenger Douglases and 10-passenger Lockheed Electras. 
Consistent traffic gains on the airline’s Chicago-through-Texas routes 
have made apparent the need for larger equipment to meet heavy 
demands for service anticipated by Braniff officials. 

Specifications of the big airliners were given as follows: Weighing 
12 tons the new airliners have a wingspread of 95 feet, measure 6412 
feet from nose to tail and 17 feet from the top of the fuselage to the 
wheels. They have a cruising speed of 190 miles per hour and a top 
speed of 212 miles per hour. 

The twin-engined ships are powered with Wright Cyclone engines 
creating 1100 horsepower each, or 2200 horsepower for each ship. En- 
gine equipment alone for the new fleet will cost $80,000. 


New Rearwin Distributors Announced 


@ Rearwin Aircraft & Engines, Inc., has received another order for 
their 90 h.p. Ken-Royce engines from A. B. Gotaverken, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. These are to be shipped within a few weeks. 

The Rearwin company secured orders for several of the new Cloud- 
ster model at the National Air Races, thus further increasing the 
company’s aircraft backlog. In the past few weeks the number of 
employees has increased 50%. 

The Rearwin Cloudster is now being offered in a three place as 
well as in a two place model. 

New Rearwin distributors include Charles Wood, Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, and Air Activities, Inc., Houston, Texas. 
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News of the Month in Review 





MANUFACTURERS 











Outlook Favorable for 1940 


@ Recent observation in the aircraft manufacturing and transport 
industries reveal greatly improved operations during the remainder of 
1939, and the full year of 1940 at least, reflecting sharply higher 
production activity in manufacturing on orders recently placed by 
France, Great Britain and the United States Army. 

Lifting of the export ban through a change in the Neutrality Act 
has created a substantial demand for additional military aircraft, 
indicating an increased business volume and profits for aircraft manu- 
facturers for the next twelve months. In addition to prospective 
French and British orders, rising from a more lenient export policy, 
domestic manufacturers appear assured of a good volume of business 
from non-belligerent countries such as Turkey, Holland, The Scandi- 
navians and Latin American countries, as these nations hurry to build 
up their defense mechanisms. 

In the air transport field, continued high passenger traffic is ex- 
pected, although a moderate tapering off during the late Fall and 
Winter season appears logical. Recent and prospective mail pay in- 
creases will allow most lines to report profitable operations for the 
full year of 1939. 

Although the securities representing both divisions of the aviation 
industry have advanced substantially from their 1937 lows, certain 
issues still remain interestingly priced in relation to estimated earnings. 

Foreign bookings presumably will force many domestic plane manu- 
facturers to expand their plant facilities, which soon will be taxed 
by heavy production schedules arising from the United States Govern- 
ment’s National Defense Program. Production of planes contracted 
for under the fiscal 1940 supplemental War Department Act will 
begin later this year and will keep the industry busy for the major 
portion of 1940. 

Indications are that output for the final six months of 1939 will 
exceed $100,000,000, as against an estimated $80,000,000 for the 


first half. Total 1939 production, accordingly, may run 37 per cent 


larger than last year’s volume. A new all-time record will be estab- 
lished in 1940. 

Reflecting receipt of domestic and foreign orders, the industry’s 
backlog of uncompleted business is substantially ahead of last year’s 
sales. This relationship is shown in the following table for thirteen 
leading concerns (figures are strictly estimates) : 


Current Backlog 1938 Sales 
Bell $ 4,700,000 $ 1,000,000 
Boeing 21,000,000 2,000,000 
Brewster 2,408,000 1,490,000 
Consolidated 17,000,000 12,000,000 
Curtiss-Wright 47,000,000 33,000,000 
Douglas 45,000,000 28,000,000 
Fairchild 1,507,000 2,000,000 
Grumman 4,600,000 4,905,000 
Lockheed 32,000,000 10,000,000 
Martin 53,000,000 12,000,000 
North American 33,000,000 10,000,000 
Seversky 1,900,000 3,618,000 
United 43,000,000 37,000,000 


$306,000,000 $157,013,000 


Production Records Released 


® Production of aircraft for civil use in the United States during 
the first six months of 1939 increased 90 per cent above the cor- 
responding production for 1938 according to figures made public 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. While the total num- 
ber of such aircraft produced during the first half of 1938 totaled 
only 853, the total produced during the first half of this year reached 
1627. 

Lightplanes weighing not more than 1300 pounds accounted for 
almost the entire gain in production. While planes above this weight 
remained practically stationary, 288 in 1939 against 287 in 1938, 
production of these lightplanes increased from 566 to 1339. Distribu- 
tion by engine horsepowers showed similar wide increases in the lower 
range. During the first half of last year, 566 planes were produced 















GENERAL (yoline Jie 


KNOWN ’ROUND THE WORLD FOR SAFETY! 


PRESENTING THE NEW 
GENERAL Aa- 






iner TIRE 


For the heavy duty aviation jobs, 
General has produced a tire with 
truck tire strength and service 
without sacrificing payload. 


This new tire combines all the best 
features General has discovered in 
years of specialized tire experience. 


In this stronger carcass with new 
type shock strips in the nose to 
absorb impacts evenly, General 
follows new construction lines and 
uses different fabric in this special 
tire. Tread has been designed and 
compounded to conquer cutting 
and bruising. 


It's built for the exacting demands 
of transport service, therefore an 
ideal tire for your toughest, heavy- 
duty operating conditions. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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FLIGHTS 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 





DAPARTURES 


N. Y. TO CHICAGO CHICAGO TO N. Y. 
8:45a.m. 3:00 p.m. 8:40 a.m. 4:00 p. m.”** 
10:25 a.m. 4:00 p.m. 11:00 a.m. 5:15 p.m. 


12:15 p.m. 5:30 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 6:00 p.m. 
*Non-Stop Flights 
Eastern Standard Time Non-Stop Flights 
tExcept Saturday Central Standard Time 


1:10p.m. 5:30 p.m.” 
2:00 p.m. 11:45 p. m.} 














TWO NON-STOP FLIGHTS EACH WAY 


TWA offers “Commuter Service’ between New York 
and Chicago! 8 flights each way—with the latest 
Non-Stop departures in both directions—saving Full 
Business Day! Phone your Travel Agent or TWA. 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc 











TWA ORIGINATED NON-STOP FLIGHTS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


SHORTEST, FASTEST COAST-TO-CO 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Recent deliveries on the new Stinson “105” have been made to: 
L. B. Hapgood, rancher, Henrietta, Tex., Sam Hale, Jr., Ford Dealer, 
Ardmore, Okla., and The Seismograph Service Company, Tulsa, Okla. 


TVA Buys Lockheed Transport 


@ The Tennessee Valley Authority has awarded a contact to the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation for a standard Lockheed 12 six 
passenger transport airplane to cost approximately $51,000 

The plane, according to TVA spokesmen, will replace another which 
has been used to transport engineers through the valley. Delivery will 
be made the latter part of November 

Loc kheed officials said the plane will be a standard type, equipped 
with two Pratt and Whitney Wasp Junior engines. Space will be 
provided for six passengers and two pilots. Baggage and cargo will 
be carried in two wing compartments and in a large baggage space 
at the rear of the fuselage 

The plane will have a top speed of 225 miles per hour, and a non 


stop cruising range of 950 miles at a speed of 205 miles per hour. 


Cessna Plant Active 


@ With employment up to an all-time high, the Cessna factory, 
Wichita, Kansas, is breaking all previous production records with 
their four-place Airmaster 

\ few of the recent Airmaster deliveries include a C-165 to Mr 
M. H. L. Ritchie, Paloduro, Texas; C-165 to Mr. L. A. Yates, San 
Antonio, Texas; C-145 to Mr. S. D. Marett, Jr., Navasota, Texas; 
C-165 to the Warner Aircraft Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; C-145 
to Truman T. Metzel, Chicago, Illinois; C-165 to Wien Alaska Air- 
lines, of Fairbanks, Alaska; C-145 to H. P. Bingham, IJr., of Wayne, 
Pennsylvania 

The Peterson Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas, 
have been appointed Kansas distributor for the Cessna. David G 
Peterson, owner and manager, is well known throughout the Middle 
West The new distributor has just taken delivery on a new °39 
Airmaster which will be available for demonstrations throughout the 
state 

The Warner Aircraft Corporation of Detroit, Michigan, recently 
placed an order for a new C-165. The new Cessna will be flown by 
Mr. L. A. Faunce, Vice President, in charge of sales. Delivery will be 


made late in September 


Stearman Trainers to Phillipines 


@ The Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane Company this 
month completed delivery of a new fleet of Stearman advanced train 
ing planes to the Philippine Army Air Corps. The order, involving 
a substantial number of planes, was delivered in three shipments, the 
first of which left the Stearman plant at Wichita, Kansas, early in 
September. The final shipment was made on October 


have been standard equipment in the 


Stearman training planes 
Philippine Army Air Corps since its inception. The order just com 
pleted was the third that the Philippine Commonwealth has placed 


with Stearman during the past few years. 


Lockheed Declares Dividend 


@ The board of directors of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at 
a special meeting September 29 voted to distribute to its stockholders 
$1,666 2/3 shares of the Vega Airplane Company stock held by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, as recently announced 

Of the 366,666 2/3 of Vega Airplane Company shares outstanding 
on September 8, 1939, 283,333 1/3 shares were and now are owned 
by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation making the Vega Company a con- 
trolled subsidiary of Lockheed whose ownership, even after the dis- 
tribution voted September 29, will exceed 50%. 

Robert E. Gross, president of Lockheed, in announcing the action 
of the board, pointed out that there being 775,000 shares of Lockheed 
now outstanding the dividend in Vega shares will give Loc kheed holders 
one share of Vega for every fifteen shares of Lockheed held by them. 


> 


The stock dividend will be paid as of October to holders of record 
on October 11 A formal notice will be mailed to Lockheed stock- 
holders 

The affairs of Vega Airplane Company are developing steadily and 
well,” he said, at the same time indicating that the Vega Starliner 
transport plane would soon be ready for the market and that in the 
meantime the Vega Company was conducting profitable operations in a 
gratfying manner making parts and assemblies for Lockheed and other 


customers. 


DC-5 Transports for Navy 


@ The first of an order for four cargo and three transport variations 
of the newest Douglas commercial airplane, the DC-5, is under con- 
struction for the United States Navy at the El Segundo Division of 
the Douglas Company. 

Intended for use in transporting material and personnel between 
naval land stations, the DC-S5’s will have a weight carrying capacity 
(useful load) of over 7,000 pounds. 


Seating arrangements in the Navy transports will be similar to those 
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In addition to 16 passengers, they will 

have a crew of pilot, assistant pilot, engineer, and radio operator. 
Present production schedules at El Segundo call for delivery of the 

March to leave the 


a rate of one per week, 


in the commercial type DC-S5. 


first airplane early next with the remaining six 


line at 
two Wright 


assembly 
With 


both models will have high performance and speed. 


air-cooled engines, and a wing-span of 78 feet, 


Engineering and technical refinements of the additions to the 
Navy Air Forces are being developed under the supervision of Edward 
H. Heinemann, Chief Engineer at El Segundo, and Walter A. Hamilton, 


Manager of the El Segundo 


new 


Division. 


Luscombe Distributors Appointed 


@ Ralph Primo of East St. Louis, Illinois, has joined the sales staff 


of Luscombe Airplane Corporation. 

J. L. Wells, Avon Park, Florida, Robert C. Hunton of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, R. C. Davis, Salt Lake City, Utah, and Page Airways, 
Rochester, New York, have also 
Luscombe Airplanes 


been appointed distributors for 


Harry Mundy of San Francisco won the “Baby Bendix” race from 
San Francisco to Reno in his Luscombe 65 on September ird. His 
time was one hour and fifty-one minutes. The field included besides 
Mundy’s Luscombe, 2 Stinson 105’s, a Rearwin 70, a Porterfield 65, 


Taylorcraft and Cub Coupe. 


Factory Addition for United Aircraft 


. Following a meeting 
held 


was 


a 65 


of the Board of Directors of United Aircraft 
at the offices of the corporation in East Hartford, 
facilities of the 


increased by the 


Corporation 


Conn., it announced that the manufacturing 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
struction of an addition to the 
ford. ¢ that the 


necessity for keeping pace with the increasing requirements of national 


con- 
factory in Hart- 
dictated by the 


division would be 


present engine I ast 


ompany officials said expansion was 
defense and the expeditious handling of prospective business. 

The Willow Street side of the 
present Aircraft plant on ground now occupied by 


addition will be 


addition will be built on the 


& Whitney 


in employes’ parking lot. The 


new 
Pratt 
the new 


| 
floor area of 


274,000 square feet and the building cost will be approximately 
$1,000,000. Albert Kahn, Inc., of Detroit has been selected as the 
architect and the general contractor is the R. G. Bent Company ot 
Hartford 


American Buys New Douglas Equipment 


@ American Airlines, Inc., now the largest user of Douglas transport 
equipment in the world, has purchased fifteen additional Flagships at 
a cost of than $1,800,000 


Aircraft 
of the Flagships beginning early in 1940, Mr. Smith said. 


more The order, placed with the Douglas 
Company in Santa Monica, California, calls for the delivery 


As soon as 


they are delivered they will be placed in operation over American 
Airlines’ various routes from coast to coast. 

The new Flagships each will carry twenty-one passengers and a 
crew of three. Some of them will be used to replace smaller 14- 


passenger Douglas planes now in service On certain routes and others 


to provide additional schedules on other routes. 


Taylorcraft Reports Larger Earnings 


@ The reflected in the half-year 


reported recently by 


} 


ing a lignt 


growth of private flying is figures 
Mak- 
Taylorcraft enjoyed a 
1939 and had 


$6,799 in the 


Taylorcraft Aviation ¢ orp., Alliance, Ohio. 


n the 


airplane popular price class, 


first six months of 


$20,284 


20% sales increase in the net earn- 
Federal taxes, of 


1938, 


ings, before against same 
period of 

Taylorcrafts and other light airplanes in the popular price class are 
flying 


will also be largely 


used largely for flight instruction in clubs and commercial 


schools and by private owners for sport. They 


used in the recently approved civilian training program which pro- 


vides for training 11,000 pilots a year through the colleges and uni- 


versities under a subsidy supervised by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


Taylorcraft has recently made slight changes in the Tavlorcraft so 


that the one production model will accommodate engines of 65 horse- 


power in addition to the ones previously used of 50 and 55 horse- 
power. 

New Orleans Gets Sperry Service 
@ The large quantities of aircraft instruments now in use and the 
ever increasing number of vessels scheduled to operate from Gulf 
Ports, has made it necessary for the Sperry Gyroscope Company to 
establish a Sales Service Station in New Orleans. J. Edward Boelte, 


who has been selected to take charge of this station, is a native of New 
Orleans and attended the College of Commerce at Tulane University. 

Mr. Boelte joined the 
b« th 
the West Coast for field experience. 
Office he 


will be in 


Sperry Company in 1931 and after extensive 


factory training in marine and aircraft instruments was sent to 


Before returning to the New York 
Mr. Boelte 
Ports and adjacent air fields from 


Hawaii. In his new 


Gulf 


spent some time in position 


contact with all 


Galveston to Pensacola. 
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A FLEDGLING BECOMES 
A FLERT 


A decade ago, a single fledgling transport 





—today the great wings of a luxurious Braniff 
fleet spread from the Great Lakes across 
Southwestern At Chicago, 
City, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San An- 


tonio, Brownsville and Amarillo, Braniff links 


skies. Kansas 


the airlines of a continent with its 24 con- 
necting flights daily. 

Over this 2,750-mile Great Plains route, 
every moment, night or day, finds trim Braniff 
B-Liners returning hours of priceless time 
to the travel-wise—time for more business 
—time for more fun. No longer remote is 
the 5-billion-dollar empire market of the 
Southwest. At most, it’s only an overnight 
trip to or from all America. 

The Braniff way is a decidedly pleasant 
way to travel, too! From pilots to porters, 
hundreds of Braniff people add a service en- 
riched by friendliness to the economy of 
modern air travel. Next time, fly Braniff. 


Any travel agent will gladly help you. 


BRANTFR Ge) AIRWAYS 


“GREAT LAKES TO THE GULF” 
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John G. Lee Roy Mitchell 


Oliver P. Bransom 


Cc. H. Schildhauer 








PERSONAL NOTES 








@® Charles H. Chatheld, D t f Research of United Aircraft Cor 
poration, East Hartford, ¢ cut, has announced the appointment 
of JOHN G. LEE ¢ \ ta Director of Research in charge of 
the technical branch. The app tment was made concurrently with an 
expansion of the research d line with the corporation's policy 
of increased concentration research and engineering development 

Mr Lee, ww ho was b rr { } aX . Illinois, received his Master's 
Degree in Aeronautical Eng ring from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1922 
@®ROY L. MITCHELL, wl 1 as a transport pilot back in 1928 
after being graduated from the | ted States Army earlier in the same 
year, has been ippointed a tant yperations manager in charge ot 
flying for American Airlines, Inc Since January, 1937, Mitchell has 
been assistant operat 5 manager t American's Southern Transcon 


tinental Rou 








e, 


from Los Angele to New York His new position 


makes him entirely respor bl thr ughout the entire system tor all 
chief pilots, flight officers, chief instructor and staff and for all pro 
cedures relative to pilot training and flying Approval of airports, 
airways and navigational facilities also come under hs complete charge 
Mitchell has been cor ect iw th aviation ever since he joined the army 
in 1918 and his total flying time, up to and including last June, is 
12,498 hours, a notable record 


@ Glenn | Martin, Baltimore aircraft manufacturer, has just an 
nounced that C. H. SCHILDHAUVER, until recently Operations Man 





ager of Pan American Airway Atlantic Division, and previous to that 
assignment was Operations Manager f the Pacific Division, joined his 
organization n October Ist " Sales Manager-Marine Equipment 
Thus to a ¢ mpany w rid-fan 4s a manufacturer of h ige flying 
boats for ocean transport con 2 man who is recognized throughout 
the industry as one of the foremost authorities on all phases of long 
range ocea ur transport operat 
@ T. E. Braniff, president of Braniff Airways, has announced the ap 
pointment of OLIVER P. BRANSON, Oklahoma City, to a newly 
created position of assista president Branson joins the Braniff 
organization following several years of investment and banking ex 
perience. He has been connected with the Commerce Trust Company 
ot Kansas City, Mo.; the Foreman State National Bank of Chicago; 
Fenner & Bean ss Oklal na City investment manager, and with 
Taylor-Stewart Con pany, Oklahoma City investment house 

He will make his office in the Oklahoma City executive he adquarters 


of the airline 


® Announcement was made recently by the Hamilton Standard Pro 


pellers division of United Aircraft Corporation that H. M HOOT” 
ELLIS, former assistant al manager of Hamilton Standard and 
graduate of the Boeing Sc! tf Aeronautics, will hereafter act as its 
representative tor the ale f propellers on the West Coast He has 


been associated with the propellers division for the past three and one- 
half years. 

@ The resignation of FREDERICK R. NEELY, of the Aviation De- 
partment of the Gulf Oil Corporation, and the appointment of BRUCI 
HORTON, of Pittsburgh, to fill the vacancy, is announced by MAJOR 
AL WILLIAMS, Manager of the Department. Neely, who has been 
identified with the aviation industry and newspaper work for the past 
18 years, will become General Manager of a group of business activities 
in Baltimore, and will assume his new duties October 1. Horton is a 
graduate of Salem College, West Virginia, and has served as Promotion 
Editor of the Pittsburgh Press for the past decade. In that capacity he 
has inaugurated and directed many aviation activities, notably the 
Scripps-Howard Junior Aviators of America in Western Pennsylvania; 
the annual Allegheny County Air Show. 

@ 0. L. WOODSON has been appointed Chief Executive Engineer of 
the Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and has assumed the 
duties of his new position. Mr. Woodson is a veteran in the aircraft 
business having been associated with aircraft manufacture and opera 
tion for the past 23 years. He was a member of the Air Corps during 
the Wold War and directly following this became associated with the 
United States Air Mail Service as Field Manager. 

@ Assignment of WILLIAM FRANCIS (“BILL”) COYLE, veteran 
California air man and former Chief Pilot of the Western Division of 
r.W.A., to the staff of export sales pilots of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company was announced here recently by Major Carl A. Cover, Senior 
Vice President and General Manager. Coyle, who saw service in 
France and is an officer in the Air Corps Reserve, will test the airplanes 
now being built at the El Segundo Division of the company. Currently 
he is flight-testing the fast attack bombers being prepared for delivery 
to the Netherlands Government. These also were built at El Segundo. 
@ C. Reese, President of Continental Motors Corporation, has an- 
nounced the following appointments affecting the aircraft engine divi- 
sion of the company: JAMES W. KINNUCAN is advanced to Chief 
Engineer of the Aircraft Engine Division; C. F. BACHLE has been 
appointed Assistant Chief Engineer in charge of research and E. A. 
HULBERT is appointed Engineer in charge of sleeve valve development. 

Mr. Kinnucan has been associated with Continental for nine years 
and for the past several years has been the project engineer in charge of 
high output liquid cooled engine development. 

Mr. Bachle has been in charge of research for a number of years and 
Mr. Hulbert for a number of years has been active as project engineer 
on various diesel and aircraft engine projects and has specialized in 
sleeve valve engine development. 
®@ Cc. L. EGTVEDT, former President of the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany and Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, Wash., has announced the 
election of PHILIP G. JOHNSON, as President of both companies. Mr. 
Egtvedt was elected Chairman of both companies. 


Mr. Johnson is President of Kenworth Motor Truck Corporation of 
Seattle and will retain this capacity. He has been with the Kenworth 
Corporation since February, 1936. 
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PCA Sets All Time Record 


@ For the fifth time within a year, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines last 
month exceeded its all-time monthly record for the number of revenue 
passengers carried, it has been reported by J. J. O’Donovan, Vice- 
President in Charge of Traffic for PCA. A total of 13,163 passengers 
were carried in September, a 43 per cent increase over the 9,236 pas- 
sengers transported during the same period last year. Last month’s 
record marked the 15th successive month that traffic over Pennsylvania- 
Central showed a substantial gain over the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 2,221,808 revenue passenger miles were flown by PCA 
during September, a 32 per cent gain over the 1,678,302 revenue 
passenger miles flown in September of last year. 

Three PCA stations made new all-time traffic records last month. 
They were Norfolk with 370 passengers, Pittsburgh with 2172 pas- 
sengers and Cleveland with 2578 passengers. Norfolk’s new record 
represented an 85 per cent increase over September, 1938; Pittsburgh’s 
a 43 per cent gain; and Cleveland’s a 39 per cent increase. 

Increases for other PCA stations for the same period were as follows: 
Akron, 45 per cent; Baltimore, 12 per cent; Buffalo, 25 per cent; 
Chicago, 38 per cent; Detroit, 41 per cent; Grand Rapids, 57 per cent; 
Harrisburg, 12 per cent; Lansing, 13 per cent; Milwaukee, 21 per cent; 
Muskegon, 46 per cent; Saginaw, 30 per cent; Traverse City, 38 per 


cent, and Washington, 39 per cent. 


30 Per Cent Increase for C. & S. 


@ Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Inc., flew 6,466,412 revenue pas- 
senger miles during the first nine months of 1939, an increase of 30.5 
per cent over the same period of 1938, when the airline flew 4,955,417 
passenger miles. D. D. Walker, Vice-President, announced recently that 
during the period from January 1 to September 30, 1939, a total of 
16,361 revenue passengers were carried against 12,920 for the same 
months in 1938. This is an increase of 26.6 per cent. 

The total number of passengers carried in September, 1939, showed 
an increase of 6.2 per cent over August of the same year and 21.6 
per cent increase over the month of September, 1938. The company 
flew a total of 895,510 revenue passenger miles in September, 1939, 
against 825,421 in August, 1939, and 664,189 in September, 1938. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
Inc., was held at the Company’s General Offices, Robertson, Missouri, 
with Carleton Putnam, President of the Company, presiding. The 
Directors re-elected are: Carleton Putnam, D. D. Walker, Bruce E. 
Braun, Amos Culbert, John W. Newey of Chicago, and John R. 


Longmire of St. Louis. 


Increase for Northwest 


@ Announcement was made recently by Croil Hunter, President, 
Northwest Airlines, that the company showed an increase of 81.2 
per cent in passengers carried during September as compared with the 
same period a year ago. Passenger revenues increased 63.1 per cent. 
Mail and express carried also showed substantial gains. There has been 
no seasonal drop off in passenger buiness, Mr. Hunter stated, and it is 
expected that a heavy volume of traffic will continue throughout the 
winter months. 

The company recently purchased four additional 21 passenger 
Douglas transports to handle the steadily increasing passenger, mail, 


and express traffic. 


Braniff Near All Time High 


@ Passenger revenue on Braniff Airways for September came within 
$350 of reaching a new all time high, Charles E. Beard, Oklahoma 
City, Braniff vice president, has announced. September revenue would 
have exceeded that of August, record month for the airline, but for the 
fact September was a 30 day month compared with August’s 31 days, 
Beard pointed out. 

Passenger revenue during September showed a 31 per cent increase 
over September, 1938. Principal reason for the marked increase is the 
increase in traffic to Mexico and Latin American countries. 

‘A year ago,” Beard said, “expropriation of American interests in 
Mexico seriously affected our Latin traffic. This year the economic 
peace prevailing south of the Rio Grande coupled with the European 
situation has brought us business from many new sources.” 

Early indications of traffic for October are extremely encouraging, 
Beard stated. So rapid has been the airline’s gains that a fleet of new 
Douglas DC-3, 21-passenger ships has been purchased to supplement the 
present Braniff fleet. The new giant airliners are to be delivered early 


in December. 


Eastern Air Lines Healthy 


@ Revenue passengers carried by Eastern Air Lines during September 
increased an estimated 54 per cent as compared with September, 1938, 
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according to a recent announcement by Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, 
president and general manager of the airline. 

Capt. Rickenbacker said a new all-time record was created in Sep- 
tember with more than 20,000 passengers flown. 

Revenue passenger miles flown last month were an estimated 55 per 
cent greater than for September last year and revenue plane miles 
flown were approximately 42 per cent greater than for September, 
1938. 


World Record for American 


@ Another world’s record for traffic on a commercial air line was 
established in September by American Airlines, Inc., according to 
figures just released by Charles A. Rheinstrom, Vice President in charge 
of sales. 

American Airlines broke its previous monthly record, set in August, 
when it flew 21,095,292 revenue passenger miles and transported 
§7,244 revenue passengers in September. The revenue passenger miles 
topped the August record of 20,085,134 by 5 per cent and those of 
September, 1938, by 37.2 per cent. 

Revenue passengers carried were 5.8 per cent over the 54,122 revenue 
passengers transported in August and 35.3 per cent above the number 
of revenue passengers carried in September, 1938. 

American Airlines’ load factor shot up from 66.4 per cent in 
August to 70.6 per cent in September. In September, 1938, it was 
65.1 per cent. 


United Reports All Time High 


@ For the third successive month United Air Lines reports a new 
all time high in air travel in August. United reports an unofficial total 
of 17,500,000 revenue passenger miles flown during that month. 

At the same time United Air Lines reported that no curtailment in 
schedules would be made for the fall season. All summer schedules will 
be continued on all of United’s divisions through the fall months, it 
was announced. 

The August passenger mileage figure of 17,150,000 represents a 3.5 
per cent increase over the July figure of 16,572,159 revenue passenger 
miles and a 40 per cent increase over August of 1938 when United 
flew 12,222,668 revenue passenger miles. 

United’s traffic report discloses air travel is gaining in all directions. 
Air travel to California and the Pacific Northwest, for instance, has 
reached the highest peak in history and shows no signs of diminishing, 
according to R. F. Ahrens, regional traffic manager for United Air 
Lines in Chicago, following his return from a two weeks aerial survey 
of the Pacific Coast territory. 





Foote Takes Over Grand Prairie 


@ Lou Foote, well known Dallas operator and Cub Distributor, has 
leased the former Curtiss-Wright Airport at Grand Prairie, Texas, 
since the retirement early this month of C. E. Harman, due to the 
latter's ill health. 


In addition to Cub sales for this territory, Foote has announced that 
his instruction activities will be more than doubled at the new loca- 
tion. He will instruct forty of the fifty North Texas Agricultural 
College students in the C. A. A. Flight Training Program. He has 
moved “Hangar A” from Love Field, thereby adding to the hangar 
facilities at Grand Prairie, which is approximately fifteen miles from 
Dallas, equisdistant between Dallas and Fort Worth. Foote also expects 
to inaugurate a plan of individual hangars for private owners basing 
at the field. 





Mr. and Mrs. Lou Foote 
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Four Douglas Transports for Northwest 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Gidley Joins S. F. Staff 


Coincident with remov- 
al of publication offices 
to Dallas, the publishers 
of Southern Flight an- 
nounce the association of 
Robert T. Gidley of Dal- 
las, as business manager, 
effective November 1. 


Gidley, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is 
widely known in south- 
western publishing circles. 
He brings to Southern 
Flight an extensive and 
varied experience in writ- 
ing, advertising and in 





business management. 


During the World War. 
following his graduation from M. I. T., Gidley was as- 
signed to the Boston Navy Yard and later spent eight 
years on the teaching staff of the Franklin Institute of 
that city, the last three as head of the department of 
Architectural Plan Reading. 

His writing career dates back prior to his graduation 
from the Springfield, Massachusetts, Technical High 
School and Springfield Business School. He has been a 
resident of Texas since 1929, is married and has two 
children, both girls. 


R. T. Gidley 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, published monthly at 
Fort Worth, Texas, for October, 1939. 


State of Texas ) ss. 
County of Tarrant | 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared George E. Haddaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: Southwestern Aviation Publishing Co., Inc., Fort Worth, 

Texas 
Editor: George E. Haddaway, Fort Worth, Texas 
Business Manager: A. T. Barrett, Jr., Fort Worth, Texas 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

Southwestern Aviation Publishing Co., Inc., Ledger Bldg., Fort Worth 

Stockholders: 

George E. Haddaway 
A. T. Barrett, Jr. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
D. L. Johnson Fort Worth, Texas 
J. W. Herbert Fort Worth, Texas 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publications only). 

(Signed) George E. Haddaway, 
Editor and President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1939. 
(Signed) WITT BOONE. 
My commission expires May 31, 1941 
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